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A HYMN, 


FOR THE LITTLE ONES, 


Mamma, let’s go and see the lambs; 
This warm and sunny day 

I think must make them very glad, 
And full of fun and play. 

Ah, there they are. You pretty things! 
Now don’t you run away ; 

I’m come on purpose, with mamma, 
To see you this fine day. 

What pretty little heads you’ve got, 
And such good-natured eyes ; 

That ruff of wool all round your necks, 
How nicely curled it lies. . 

Come here, my little lambkin, come 
And lick my hand—now do ; 

How silly to be so afraid, 
Indeed [ won’t hurt you. 

Just put your hand upon its back, 
Mamma, how nice and warm; 

There, pretty lamb, you seeI don’t 
Intend to do you harm. 


Narrative. 


ORIGINAL. 


HERE AND THERE.—NO. IV. 


BY SALLIE SINGLE. 
At four o’clock A. M. a heavy knock on 
my door aroused me from dreamless sleep 
to the realities of anewday. How sleepy 
and ill-natured I felt on being thus dis- 
turbed! When I opened the blinds, how- 
ever, and saw what a lovely morning it 
was, and drank in the fresh air, I was 
wide awake. When I descended the 
house looked deserted and desolate enough 
in the uncertain light, and a few sleepy- 
looking porters alone were visible. Learn- 
ing I was to breakfast at 7 upon the boat, 
I fortified myself before leaving with 
a tumbler of milk and some crackers, and 
while hastily swallowing them, I was 
honored by a call from the rail-road agent, 
who with a smiling countenance inquired 
if wished to go by railroad to Rouse’s 
Point. Finding I did not, he turned on 
his heel, and smiled no more. My trunks 
were placed on the stage, I entered, and 
we drove away. The morning air was so 
cool I was glad to wrap.a warm shawl 
around me, and draw my veil. A short 
ride brought us to the wharf, where lay 
the steamer waiting to receive us. ‘“‘ All 
aboard ?”” was again the cry, and I walked 
on among a group of rather doubtful look- 
men; only one female beside myself 
ie visible. My kind host had given me 
a letter of introduction to Capt. M., repre- 























senting me as a solitary wanderer, and 
commending me to his protection duri 
the perils of our voyage, which letter i 


gave to one of the porters to for- 
ward to him, and went on deck. 
The morning mists were curling 
upward from the hills, and the 
sun was just beginning to tinge 
the east with golden light. It 
was sweet to breathe that delici- 
ous air, and to behold dame Na- 


day it was singularly becoming, 
and I thought the¥beautiful lake, 
if possible, more attractive thus 
i. attired than its evening dress of 
GP gold and crimson. The soft drop- 
Sv—=— ing mist clung gracefully around 
== each hill and projecting headland, 
and if the sober mantle of gray 
concealed some of their beautiful 
proportions, it lent a new fascina- 
tion; and my imagination was 
busy tracing likenesses to material 
objects in the floating ethereal 
vapor, when Capt. M. addressed me. He 
was indeed a most gentlemanly person, 
and assured me so cordially of his willing- 
ness to do anything in his power to make 
my trip on his boat agreeable, that I felt 
again perfectly at ease, and transferred to 
him the friendly feeling I had indulged by 
turns for conductor and landlord.* He 
told me ladies were very frequently en- 
trusted to his care, and he hoped alwayae 
found the arrangements of his boat satis- 
factory. It was indeed a very pleasant 
one, with avery handsomely furnished ca- 
bin, and every part perfectly neat and com- 
fortable. He was of course familiar with 
the localities around, and when we passed 
any point of interest he kindly came and 
pointed it out, and gave me its history.— 
The air was delightfully fresh and cool, 
and when the sun rose, dispelling the mist, 
the scenery took a new but still charming 
aspect. I watched the fantastic shapes as- 
sumed by this mist as it climbed from 
point to point, rolling and unrolling in a 
thousand varied forms, not one of which 
but was eminently graceful and pleasing, 
till at last fairly conquered by the sun- 
beams, it disappearéd entirely, leaving the 
*bruad sheet of water spread out in all its 
purity unveiled before the eye. How pure 
and fair it was, reflecting in its depths the 
serene beauty of the sky and land! The 
shores were visible, and were very beauti- 
ful, in most places clothed with wood to 
the very edge. We were perpetually pas- 
sing little islands, so small and green that 
the epithet gems seemed exactly appropri- 
ate. Three of these tiny islets are called 
“the sisters,” and lie in most affectionate 
nearness side by side. Four, which also 
lie close together, are called ‘‘the brothers,” 
and certainly possess a strong family like- 
ness. Howl wished as I passed these be- 
witching little islets, that a poet might 
arise to throw over them the added charm 
of legend and romance. An American 
Scott, who shall invest Lake Champlain 
with as strong a spell as binds the travel- 
ler’s heart to Loch Katrine and Loch Lem- 
evel is yet to arise; but the materials are 
all ready to his hand; for this sheet of 
water has historical associations, as well 
as anatural beauty not to be surpassed.— 
Our steamer stopped to land passengers at 
Plattsburg, and as we sailed out into the 
placid waters again, I could not but picture 
to myself the far different aspect of that 
lake on the day when the battle was fought 


there, How must the waves have been 


died with human blood! What shricks 
and groans of agony must have rung 

the air! How deformed and pol- 
luted by the passions of men that fair face 
of mature! Yet the same clear water was 


turc in her morning costume. To- } 


~¢ 





there, the same fair green hills smiled 
around, and the same.glad blue sky bent 
from above! It was only man that defac- 
ed and changed them all, by his deadly 
hate to his fellow man! God preserve 


_thee, fair lake, from another similar trans- 


formation! All was peaceful as I looked, 
recalling the words of the poet, 
“ On thy silvery tide 
The glaring bale-fires blaze no more ; 
No longer steel-clad warriors ride 
Along thy wild and willowed shore; 

Where’er thou wind’st, by dale or hill, 

All, all is peaceful, all is still, 

As if thy waves, since Time was born, 

Had only heard the shepherd’s reed, 

Nor startled at the bugle-horn.” 

Other portions of this fair earth may be 
at this moment exhibiting all the horrors 
of war, but I trust the time may be far, far 
distant, when our own hills and vallies 
shall echo back its dreadful notes. 

A sweet green island bearing the roman- 
tic name of Crab Island, was pointed out 
to me by Capt. M., as the spot where those 
slain in battle were buried. It was a fair, 
lovely resting-place from all life’s conflicts, 
yet I felt a pang at my heart as I looked 
upon it, and thought how many bereaved 
ones had mourned for those who lay be- 
neath. Widowed, fatherless, childless 
hearts, whose husbands, fathers, sons, had 

ne forth from their homes in the flush of 
pride and manhood, and mingled in the 
mad excitements of the battle, and gone 
amid the smoke and roar of the terrible 
conflict into eternity—into the presence of 
ajust and holyGod. Their homes shall 
now know them no more forever, and 
those who had watched for their coming 
are left destitute of the earthly prop they 
had so fondly leaned upon, and must go 
down to the grave sorrowing; nay, most 
of them have already gone. 

Such is one aspect of the case; but I 
thought too how safely our navy now rode 
upon every sea, and how proudly our stars 
and stripes now floated forth upon every 
breeze under the whole heavens, and I felt 
that these brave men had not died in vain. 
We sit at ease and enjoy the peace and se- 
curity to property and person bought for 
us by the blood shed on our hills and 
waves, by those who went before, but do 
we not too seldom remember the price at 
which they were purchased, and our obli- 
gations to preserve and transmit them to 
those who are to come after? 

My meditations were not at all solemn 
ones ; for my eye was attracted, soon af- 
ter seating myself on the deck, by two lit- 
tle girls nearly of a size, dressed alike, and 
who seemed quite at home. They were 
not beautiful, but nice-looking tidy girls, 
with very gentle manners. They seemed 
to enjoy everything, and I had several 
chats with them as they passed near me. 
At length they became more communica- 
tive ; told me the captain was their father, 
that they lived in Burlington, and were 
going over the lake because it was Min- 
nie’s birth-day, and he had promised them 
along time ago that they should have a 
sail when Minnie was ten years old. Min- 
nie was ten years old to-day; Carrie was 
twelve, but she had never sailed on her 
birth-day, because it came in winter; but 
it was just as well for her to come on Min- 
nie’s. In the winter they could have a 
birth-day party at home as well as in sum- 
mer, and then mamma made a birth-day 
cake for Carrie and herfriends. They told 
me too, how sleepy they were that morn* 
ing when called before light, and how 
quick they jumped up when mamma told 
them they ould be te for the boat.— 
(Oh! many a little girl has. felt the magi- 





cal effect of similar words in the early 
morning.) These communications were 
not made at once, but my little friends 
would come and chat a little while with 
me, and then run off to amuse themselves 
on different parts of the deck. I sympa- 
thised most cordially in their enjoyment, 
and was happier for seeing their innocent 
and good-humored gaity. Just before 7 
the passengers began to come up from their 
berths, who had left Whitehall the evening 
before ; they rubbed their eyes, and yawn- 
ed, as if loth to leave dream-land for ac- 
tual life. I felt as if they were to be pitied 
for having lost the two hours of fresh morn- 
ing air, and the beautiful scenery which I 
had so much enjoyed. Yet do I not lose 
as much every day at home? 

At 7 the breakfast bell rang, and Capt. 
M. took me to the breakfast table, where 
we found a variety of nice dishes, among 
others just such delicious fresh fish as one 
would expect to live in that clear water.— 
My two hours of morning air had some- 
thing to do, perhaps, with their peculiar 
relish. A good many ladies, hitherto in- 
visible, appeared at breakfast, and after it 
went on deck, making our party quite an 
animated one. I congratulated myself re- 
peatedly, upon the misunderstanding which 
had compelled me to come this route; for 
what ride in the cars could have been so 
agreeable as this pleasant sail? It was not 
by any means the first time in my life in 
which a disappointment has in the end led 
to fortunate results, and I have learned 
thereby not-to grieve immoderately over 
what, at the first, seems most uncomforta- 
ble and disastrous; a species of philosophy 
I would recommend to my young readers, 
though few of them probably will be fond 
of exercising it, for some years to come. 

We passed one large island just before 
breakfast, which Capt. M. said had two 
townships upon it, and several hundred 
inhabitants, who were principally farmers, 
living a secluded life. It seemed to me 
no spot on earth could be more favorable 
than this to a simple, dreamy, poetic life, 
and I fancied it must be a kind of second 
Arcadia, and had planned retiring there, 
and building ‘*a lowly cottage” with two 
rooms, whenever I should become disgust- 
ed with common life; but Capt. M. told 
me the winters were very severe, and that 
when the waters of the lake were frozen 
over, which was early in the season, terri- 
ble winds swept over it from the north, 
rendering it particularly bleak and unde- 
sirable for a winter residence. So I gave 
up my air-castle with asigh, and resolved 
to think of it in future as always looking as 
I saw it stretched on the bosom of the 
crystal waters, soft and green and lovely 
as a Paradise. This island is named 
‘*Grand Island,” and the towns ‘‘ Great 
Hew,” and “ Little Hew,” perhaps in re- 
membrance of the brave endurance of the 
freezing inhabitants ; but at any rate, he- 
roism forms no part of my ideal of Arcadia, | 
and I relinquished all visions of a golden . 
age upon its bleak and wind-swept shores. . 

There was much talking among us after - 
breakfast, and the time passed pleasantiy-: 
and rapidly away until we neared Rouse’s . 
Point. I had some lurking fears about my 
future progress. Coming on this route 
should I be likely to meet my friend there ? 
Would he not most probably expect me in 
the train which arrives there in the evon- -- 
ing? Ifhe was not there, what had I bet- 
ter do—proceed or wait for him? These 
questions were running as an under-current 
in my mind, while I discoursed with an 
elderly lady, who detailed some of the re- - 
markable events of her history; the most 
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important of which, was the marrying a 
year ago, a widower with 7 children, and 
the great happiness resulting therefrom.— 
Perhaps I ought not to disclose her secrets : 
but as she volunteered all this iuformation 
to a stranger on the deck of a steam-boat 
in the first hour of her intercourse, I do 
not think her sensibilities are of the kind 
I hope she will have 
xs much enjoyment in coming years, with 
the interesting widower and his seven chil- 
dren, as she anticipates, and if she cetzils 
all the particulars of this courtship and 
subsequent domestic life, as fully to all 
her fellow-travellers as to me. I am 
sure she will afford some amusement to 
those who fall in her way. ‘It takes all 
sorts of people to make a world, truly, was 
my mental reflection, as she turned to con- 
verse with a lady on the left. Mem. Won- 
der if she went over the same ground a- 
gain? She could hardly have finished, 
when we reached Rouse’s Point, and I lost 
sight of her. The kind-hearted little girls 
too were left behind, as they were to re- 
turn to Burlington on the same boat which 
was to leave for Whitehall as soon as the 
train of cars arrived from Montreal. 
(T'o be continued.) 


to be easily shocked. 








Horal Tales. 








ORIGINAL. 


EDWARD DiNHAM’S TEMPTATION. 

“ Despise not thou a small thing, either for evil 
or for good, 

For a look may work thy ruin, or a word create 
thy wealth.” 

‘Your pattern of perfection, Edward 
Denham is a Son of Temperance in addi- 
tion to all his other virtues, is he not, Ada?’ 
inquired Emma Manly, of her friend Miss 
Lawrence. ‘Son of Temperance! What 
put such an idea into your wise head, Em- 
ma?’ ‘* Why he never drinks wine.’ ‘I 
know that he prefers not to take it.’ ‘ Well, 
I should’nt desire a lover to be so very 
strict as he is. I don’t suppose he would 
consent to drink a glass of wine, if by re- 
fusing he should lose the friendship of his 
“fair ladye.” ’ ‘How foolishly you talk, 
Emma, I don’t wish him to drink wine.’ 
* But if you did, he would’nt. As for me, 
I would not have a lover who was not 
ready to sacrifice everything to gratify me.’ 
* Indeed, Miss Emma, you are very exact- 
ing; but Edward is coming to dine with 
us to-day, and just to corivince you that he 
is not so indifferent to my wishes as you 
imagine, I shall ask him to take wine.’— 
‘Very well, you see if he don’t refuse, and 
withstand the temptation notwithstanding 
it comes from such a source.’ ‘ You see 
if he does,’ replied Ada, a little piqued by 
her friend’s manner. ‘I shall think more 
of him if he does refuse, even at the risk of 
incurring your ladyship’s lasting displea- 
sure,’ said Clara Howard, a spirited look- 
ing girl who was writing at a table near by. 
‘Very well, if he does you’re welcome to 
him,’ said Ada laughing. ‘ My loyal 
knight shall ever be ready to do my bid- 
ding.’ ‘How strangely you talk, Ada.— 
Take my advice and beware how you trifle 
with a young man of Edward Denham’s 
worth.” * You are taking the matter very 
seriously, to be sure, Clara.’ ‘It may be 


/4 More serious thing than you suppose to 


urge a gentleman to take wine, when it 


» seems to be a fixed principle with him to 


, abstain from it.’ 


* Now Clara, what harm 
can one glass do him? You give him cre- 
dit far great strength of mind, if you think 
that will lead to intemperate habits.’ ‘I 


: mostincerely hope it would not, Ada; 


‘ influence on the right side.’ 


+ fit.’ 


but.I think we ought always to exert our 
* Edward 
ought.to be able to take care of his own 
morals, 2 should think,’ said Emma Manly, 
‘is’nt he, Ada?’ *Ihope so. Come, Em- 
ma, ’tis neer the dinner hour, and we'll 
leave Clare. to finish her writing, and study 
out some moral lesson for our future bene- 
‘I think that would not be worth my 
while, as you do not seem inclined to heed 
what I have said already,’ said Clara, as 
the two girls rese to go.’ ‘Oh, you know 
I’m only joking, I wish 1 could be half as 


. good as you are, Clara,’ said Ada, stooping 
. down to give her friend a kiss as she pas- 


sed. ‘We shall meet you at the table 
soon,’ and she closed the door of their lit- 
tle sitting-room, leaving Clara Howard 
alone with. her own thoughts. 

‘ Miss Manly.is to leave us this evening, 
and you must join me in drinking her 








| unbroken? 








health, Mr. Denham,’ said Ada, in her 
most winning tones. ‘I thank you, Miss 
Lawrence; but I never drink wine.’— 
* Never ! I am surprised,’ exclaimed Ada. 
‘I hope you are not a member of one of 
those temperance societies.’ ‘I am bound 
to abstain from taking wine by no pledge; 
but a promise given to my sister long ago, 
when I first left home,’ replied Edward. — 
‘O, she’ll excuse you this once.’ ‘My 
conscience would not, I fear.’ ‘* Dear me, 
how scrupulous you are. Emma, just 
listen to Mr. Denham; he won't take a 
glass of wine with me, to drink your 
health.’ Clara watched Edward's counte- 
nance with great interest while he was 
hesitating. It was evident that there was 
a severe struggle going on in his heart, 
between his desire to please Ada, and to 
keep his promise. ‘Miss Lawrence will 
pardon me if I decline, I hope.’ ‘ Indeed 
I cannot,’ said Ada, extremely anxious to 
carry her point. ‘I will never ask you 
again, although I must say, I consider your 
promise a foolish one.” Alas for Edward’s 
resolution, it wavered. He could not en- 
dure the ridicule ofher heloved. Perhaps 
it is folly to be so particular, he thought. 
The wine passed his lips. The promise 
was broken. ‘The first, and it shall be 
the last,’ he mentally exclaimed. .Clara 
was disappointed, for she had in many in- 
stances admired Edward’s moral courage. 
But she blamed Ada much, and met her 
triumphant glance with one of reproof.— 
Not many weeks after the scene above re- 
corded, Ada, now Mrs. Denham, sat with 
her husband in her own drawing-room, 
where everything around them spoke of 
comfort and luxury. Edward was in a 
good business, and could afford to support 
her in the style to which she had been ac- 
customed. He was devotedly attacked to 
his young wife, and studied her wishes to 
gratify them. ‘O Edward,’ said Ada, ‘I 
was very much mortified, that we had no 
wine to offer Mr. Colder to-day. He al- 
ways drinks it.’ ‘ I do not feel mortified 
at all, Ada, and I do not intend to keep it 
in my house,’ quietly replied Edward.— 
*‘O Edward, you surely would’nt be so 
mean. If you do not choose to drink it 
yourself, you will have it for your friends.’ 
‘I do not consider it necessary, Ada.’— 
But Ada was positive. A long argument 
ensued, and Edward finally yielded the 
point. They entertained much company, 
and Edward very soon thought it seemed 
unsocial not to take wine with his friends 
athis own table. Soon it was brought on 
when they were alone, and Ada heard no 
more of her husband’s scruples in regard 
to it. 

Several years passed on. Mr. Denham 
had prospered in business. He had made 
many friends, and become a general favorite 
in society. But now there began to be 
whisperings among those who knew him, 
and hints of a suspicious nature in regard 
to his habits, were thrown out. It was 
said that he frequented wine parties, and 
was often incapable of attending properly 
to his business, in consequence of his ex- 
cesses. Ada perceived a change in her 
husband, and mourned over it. Some of 
the reports reached her ears, and she even 
chided Edward for endangering her happi- 
ness, and risking his own reputation. He 
replied that she must blame herself for it, 
for the first cup which she persuaded him 
to take, was his first step toward ruin.— 
Most bitterly did Ada repent her folly.— 
The sister to whom Edward had made 
that solemn promise, did she believe it still 
Yes, andhow would a know- 
ledge of her brother’s fall have embittered 
her last days. But she died, believing, 
trusting that her brother was still nobly 
pressing forward in the path of rectitude. 


The senior partners of the firm of which., 


Edward was a member, expostulated with 
him; but to no purpose. His intemperate 
habits seemed to have become firmly fixed, 
and he was rushing rapidly on to destruc- 
tion. He gave up his business, and mov- 
ing his family to the distant West,and gave 
himself up to what seemed his inevitable 
fate. Ada became unhappy and discourag- 
ed, and Edward’s home was no longer at- 
tractive to him. Poor Ada was almost 
overwhelmed with grief, at the wreck of 
her heart’s fondest hopes, at the change in 


her once devoted husband; but she saw 


that it was time for her to act, and a new 
spirit was roused within her. 
moved from place to place, and their stock 
of money was almost exhausted. Two 


They had. 
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children were dependent upon them for 
support, and as Edward was engaged in no 
business, Ada determined herself to seek 
employment. After many straggles with 
her pride, she went forth unknown to her 
husband, upon her errand. She called 
first at the house of Mr. Graham, the most 
wealthy merchant of the place. A faint- 
ness came over her, as she looked upon the 
comforts and elegancies of that home, and 
thought that but for her own folly, such 
might still be hers. She sank into a chair, 
and tears were starting to her eyes when 
Mrs. Graham entered. Could it be? Ah 
yes, it was her old friend Clara. ‘ Butshe 
does not know me,’ thought Ada, and in a 
trembling voice she proffered her request 
for work. Mrs. Graham looked steadily 
at her fora moment, and then grasping 
her hand, exclaimed, ‘Is it indeed Ada?’ 
Oh! the humiliation, the sorrow of that 
meeting to the almost heart-broken Ada. 
She spoke of her griefs and trials to her 
sympathizing friend, and bitterly reproach- 
ed herself as their cause.’ Mrs. Graham 
wept with her; but she comforted her too. 
‘Dear Ada,’ she said, ‘look on the bright 
eide. All may yet be well. Your hus- 
band is removed from his old associates, 
and if he could obtain employment here, 
he might be induced to give up his old 
habits.’ Ada shook her head mournfully. 
‘’Tis too late, I fear Clara, Edward is be- 
yond recovery. I must endure to the end 
what I have brought upon myself.’ She 
rose to go, and Mrs. Graham suffered her 
to leave, promising to assist her all in her 
power. Edward returned hore that day 
to find his wife more cheerful than she had 
been for many months. Her smiles scat- 
tered the gloom from his brow, and he 
spoke kindly. He was encouraged by her 
manner, for he saw that she did not deem 
him wholly lost. 

Through Mr. Graham’s influence Ed- 
ward obtained a good situation. Ada be- 


came cheerful once more, and her husband 


encouraged by the confidence which she 
still reposed in him, forsook his old habits, 
and attended to his business. The heavy 
cloud passed away from their home and 
they are happy once more. But those 
years of misery can never be effaced from 
their memory. Her husband’s impaired 
health, and her own care-worn face and 
saddened manner, prove to Ada sad re- 
minders of her girlish folly, GErRALDINE. 
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SKETCHES OF THE SIGNERS 


OF THE DECLARATION OF AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE. No. 22 anp 23. 


SAMUEL HUNTINGTON. 


Samuel Huntington was born in Wind- 
ham, Connecticut, on the 2nd of July, 1732. 
Being the eldest son, his father required 
his assistance on the farm, and his oppor- 
tunities fur study were therefore necessa-* 
rily rare. He possessed, however, a vigor- 
ous understanding, and supplied his defi- 
ciencies in education by an assiduous and 
persevering devotion to the acquisition of 
knowledge. At the age of twenty one he 
was probably equal, in point of literary at- 
tainments, to most of those who had re- 
cieved a collegiate education. Conceiving 
a fondness for legal pursuits, he abandoned 
his occupation of husbandry, and resolved 
to enter alone and unaided upon the study 
of law. He soon obtained a competent 
knowledge of the principles of the profes- 
sion, to commence the practice of an at- 
torney in his native town, but in 1760, he 
removed to Norwich, where a wider field 
presented itself for the exercise of his ta- 
lents. Here he soon became distinguished 
for his ability, his honesty, and for his de- 
voted attention to business. 

In 1764, Mr. Huntington represented 
the town of Norwich in the General As- 
sembly, and the following year was ap-— 
pointed to the office of King’s Attorney. 
He was an Associate Judge in the Supreme 
Court, and an assistant in the Council of 
Connecticut. His talents and patriotism’ 
recommending him to public confidence, 
he was elected in 1775 a Delegate to the 
Continental Congress. In the subsequent 
July, he voted in favor of the Declaration 
of Independence. Mr. Huntington con- 
tinued a member of Congress until «the 
year 1781, when ill health induced him to 

















resign. On the departure of Mr. Jay as 
Minister to Spain, he was appointed to the 
Presidency of Congress, and served in that 
honorable station with distinguished abili- 
ty and dignity. In testimony of their ap- 
probation of his conduct in the chair, and 
in the execution of public business, Con- 
gress soon after his retirement, accorded to 
Mr. Huntington the expression of their 
public thanks. On his return to his na- 
tive State, he resumed his judicial functions, 
and in 1782 he was re-elected to Congress, 
He did not attend, however, until the fol- 
lowing year, when he resumed his seat.— 
He continued a conspicuous member until 
November, at which time he finally retired 
from the national ceuncils. Soon after his 
return to Connecticut, he was placed at the 
head of the Superior Court, and the follow- 
ing year was chosen Lieutenant Governor 
of the State. In 1786, he succeeded Goy- 
ernor Griswold in the office of Chief Ma- 
gistrate, and was annually re-elected to 
that station during the remainder of his 
life. His death took place on the fifth of 
January, 1796, in the sixty-fourth year of 
his age. 

Mr. Huntington was a true and sincere 
Christian, and few men possessed a greater 
share of mildness and equanimity of dispo- 
sition. His temper he held in’ perfect 
subjection, never allowing himself, how- 
ever much aggravated, to appear angry.— 
‘* He that ruleth his temper is greater than 
he that taketh a city.” He rose by his 
own industry and perseverance from the 
humble station of a ploughboy, without 
the advantages of family patronage or in- 
fluence. He married at thirty years of 
age, but having no children, he adopted a 
son and daughter of his brother, the Reve- 
rend Joseph Huntington. 





FRANCIS LIGHTFOOT LEE. 


Francis Lightfoot Lee was born in Vir- 
ginia, in 1734. He was the fourth son of 
Thomas Lee, who for several years held the 
office of President of the King’s Council. 

Francis Lightfoot did not receive the 
advantages enjoyed by his elder brothers, 
of an Education at the English Universities. 
He was placed, however, under the care of 
an accomplished domestic tutor of the name 
of Craig, and acquired an early fondness 
for literature. He became well versed in 
the most important branehes of science, 
and probably obtained as good an educa- 
tion as the country could afford. The for- 
tune which his father left him, rendered 
the study ofa profession unnecessary,and for 
several years he surrendered himself to 
literary ease and social intercourse. His 
mind, however, being very active naturally, 
he became warmly interested in the ad- 
vancement of his country. In 1765, he 
was returned a member of the House of 
Burgesses from the county of Londen, 
where his estate was situated. He was 
annually re-elected to this office, until 
1772, when, having married a lady of 
Richmond County, he removed thither, and 
was soon after chosen by the citizens of 
that place to the same station. 

In 1775, Mr. Lee was appointed by the 
Virginia Convention, a delegate to the 
Continenta] Congress. He took his seat 
in this assembly, and though he seldom en- 
gaged in the public discussions, was sur- 
passed by none in his zeal to forward the 
cause of the interests of the colonists. His 
brother, Richard Henry Lee had the honor 
of bringing forward the momentous ques- 
tion of independence, but no one was a 
warmer friend of the measure than Fran- 
cis Lightfoot. Mr. Lee retired from Con- 
gress in 1779. He was devotedly attach- 
ed to the pleasures of home, and eagerly 
sought an opportunity when his services 
were not essentially needed by his country, 
to resume the undisturbed quiet of his for- 
mer happy days. 

He was not long permitted to enjoy his 
seclusion. He reluctantly obeyed the 
summons of his fellow citizens to represent 
them once more in the Legislature of Vir- 
ginie. His dutf®s were most faithfully 
discharged while a member of this body; 
but he soon became weary of the bustle 
and vexations of public life, and relinquish- 
ed them for the pleasures of retirement.— 
In the latter part of his life he had the hap- 
piness of doing what was very near his 
heart, that was to contribute largely to the 
pleasure and best good of his fellow crea- 

tures. He was never'sd happy as when 
making others enjoy themselves, and it was 
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delight to him to see men and women 
i children contentedly enjoying the in- 
oeent pleasures of life. He*was very 
yeral, and this generosity and the urbani- 
of his manners, endeared him to all 
‘th whom he came in contact. Says his 
jiographer, ‘* He was a practical friend to 
he poor, and a companion to the young 
nd the aged, the light-hearted and the 
oken in spirit.” Having no children, 
edevoted his time chiefly to reading, 
ming, and company. His death was 
weasioned by a pleurisy, which disease al. 
terminated the life of his wife a few 
aysafter he had passed to the spirit land. 
He died in the consoling betief of the 
ospel, and at peace with all mankind and 
is own conscience.” 
The brothers of Mr. Lee were all emi- 
ently distinguished for their talents and 
it their services to theircountry. Philip 
ydwell, amember of the King’s Council; 
homas Ludwell, a member of the Virgi- 
ia Assembly. Ricbard Henry, as the 
pampion of American freedom ; William, 
3a sheriff and alderman of London, and 
ferwards a Commissioner of the Conti- 
ental Congress, at the courts of Belin 
d Vienna; and Arthur as a scholar, a 
slitician and diplomatist. EsTELue. 






















Nursery. 
LITTLE ROBIN M—. 


He was about eight years old when he 
ntered the village school, in company 
ith his sister, two years older than him- 
I, He was a cripple from early child- 
ood, having nearly lost the use of his 
ower limbs by a severe attack of rheuma- 
m, consequently he walked with two 
matches. His faee was very pale, his 
suntenance intelligent and interesting.— 
Hewas the son of a widowed mother. 
When he began school, he could read only 
he first easy lessons in his spelling-book ; 
at such was his love for his studies, such 
he marked and diligent attention to the 
nstruction and wishes of his teacher, that 
na short time he read well. 

His attachment to his teacher was so 
reat, that he always wished to be near 
et; perceiving this she had a low seat, 
pressly for him, placed at her left side. 
Not being able to enjoy himself during the 
cesses, at the stirring plays with which 
islittle schoolmates amused themselves, 
¢kept some knitting by him so as to be 
ways employed. Don’t smile, my little 
aders, at the idea of a boy knitting; re- 
rember, his mother was poor and a widow, 
eacripple and not able to perform any 
ad work. Sometimes a roguish little 
itl, when waiting at the desk for her sam- 
er or her copy, would laughingly say to 
in, ‘* Why, Robin, I. never before saw a 
ny knitting!” He would look up with a 
tasant smile, and say, ‘* Never mind; I 
nt to learn everything that I can, so 
utI ean help mother; I am going to 
an to sew, too!” 

Poor little fellow! he did not think his 
y8 were nearly ended, or that his feeble, 
taty form would be so soon laid in the 
rave, 
He was so uniformly kind, pleasant, and 
bliging, that he was a universal favorite. 
here was not one in that school that 
ould have done him any harm for the 
orld—not one that would not have made 
ay sacrifice to gratify him. He, in his 
urn, returned their kindness and attention, 
y threading the girls’ needles, beginning 
heir letters on their samplers, (when' his 
eacher was otherwise engaged,) cleaning 
Weir pens, sharpening thei» pencils, and 
ymany other little kindnesses that en- 
eared him more and more to their tender 
arts. I wish much that there were more 
oys just like him (his lameness excepted. ) 
‘at any time his sister was standing idly 
“arhim, he would say, ‘“ Amelia, why 
re you not at work? don’t you want to 
ta ticket this week for industry? 

Robin continued at this school nearly 
< months, in which time he gained much 
towledge of the Bible, of the Savior, and 
pout prayer. He committed to memory 
l the Commandments, and many pieces 
poetry and hymns. So desirous was he 
secure the love and esteem of his teach- 
by his good conduct, that in a short 
me he gained control over his temper, his 
gue, and even his countenance. 














































crutches would carry him, toward his cot- 
tage home, which was on the outskirts of | 
the village, with a ticket pressed between 
his hand and crutch, or sticking out of his | 
roundabout pocket. He was eager to get 
before his sister, and be the first to display | 
to the delighted eyes of his mother this 
simple reward for ‘good temper,” “‘punctu- 
al attendance,” or “rapid improvement in 
his studies.” 

One day toward the close of the term, 
his accustomed seat was vacant. To the 
prompt and anxious inquiry of his teacher 
respecting his absence, his sister replied 
that ‘‘ he was sick; that he had cried to 
come to school, as he was afraid he would 
lose his painted ticket at the last day, if 
he staid away. But his mother thought 
him too ill to come out.” 

That dear little boy never left his home 
again till he was carried out in his coffin. 
His teacher called on him during the week, 
and soon perceived by his hollow eye, his 
sunken cheeks, and hacking cough, that his 
days were numbered. By this visit he ap- 
peared much enlivened and gratified, and 
manifested a strong desire to be well 
enough to attend school the last day of the 
term. But his Father in Heaven had 
ordered otherwise. 

Once again his young teacher visited 
him. He was partly propped up in bed ; 
a cheerful smile lighted up his pale, thin 
face when she entered, and his long, bony 
hand was extended. Beside him lay his 
little Testament and all his tickets, which 
his mother said he often had brought to 
him to look at, and count over. The 
teacher gazed mournfully and feelingly on 
the nearly dying boy, and then at his 
widowed, sorrowing parent. 

“Do you think that you are going to 
die, Robin?” said she. ‘*I sometimes 
think that I will never be well again,” he 
said. “* Do you feel willing to die, Robin?” 
“Yes; then I will go to heaven, where I 
will have no more sickness or pain.”” “Do 
you pray, Robin?” “I do.” ‘ Well, 
Robin, continue to do so; trustin the 
Savior; remember all you have heard at 
school about God and heaven, and all that 
you have read in your Bible about the 
Savior blessing little children, and if he 
should take you to himself before I come 
again, I hope we will meet in heaven! I 
will send your ‘last day’ prize by Amelia; 
you have been a good boy, and richly de- 
serve it. Ifyou get well, you must keep 
it to remember me ; if you die, your dear 
mother will preserve it for your sake.— 
Good bye. If I can, I will see you again.” 
Both mother and son wept. His teacher 
saw him no more. When Amelia the next 
week carried home his present, he was 
much delighted, kept it by his side till 
night, then wished it to be carefully put 
with his other little treasures, till he would 
be able to look them all overagain. I can- 
not now tell you all that he said and did 
in the last days of his suffering. He was 
gentle and patient asa lamb. The next 
week he died as quietly as a babe going to 
sleep; and was laid in the beautiful vil- 
lage church-yard, followed by all the chil- 
dren of the place. Many were the tears 
that were shed for that bereaved mother 
aud lonely sister. 

If any little boy or girl asks, “ Why all 
loved this poor, lame boy so much !” let 
me tell them, it was just because he was so 
good, so amiable, and so kind to every one. 
lf you wish the like sorrow to be expres- 
sed when you are sick, or when you die, 
be like Robin !—[ Independent. ; 


Morality. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE CITY AND 
COUNTRY. 














In Mr. Willis’s Sketches of Out- Doors 
at Idlewild we find the following. Truly 
there is more love and sympathy in the 
country than in the city, a greater disposi- 
tion to lend the helping hand and to wipe 
away the falling tear. Those who purchase 
wealth at the price of the kindly instincts 
of the heart make a fearful sacrifice : 

The difference between city and country 
life, or their respective wayside influences 
and sympathies, has been brought to my 
mind very strongly within the last week. 
At the door of a house which I passed dai- 
ly in my ride, some two miles from home, 
I had observed that the horse of our vil- 
lage physician was frequently tied; and, 





; Friday evening he might be seen 
ing through the streets as fast as his 








i ill. 
| live from hour to hour. A fever had struck 


, distress of such a calamity, of course, and 
| blessing God that the blow had not fallen 





naturally stopped him, when one day com- 
ing out as I passed, to inquire who was so 
It was an only daughter, a child of 
eightor nine years of age, not expected to 


upon the brain. I rode on, thinking of the 


upon my own home, not faroff. Thenext 
day, passing again, I met a neighbor just 
beyond the house, and he stopped me to 
speak of the dying child near by. He 
knew her. She wasa most interesting and 
intelligent little creature, he said, and her 
mother’s darling. He was going to see 
whether she still lived. We parted, with 
his sad toned words of the dreadful loss it 
would be, staying in my ears as I went 
once more upon my way. Coming home 
two days after, I rode behind a wagon for 
some distance, and, by a chance lifting of 
a white cloth by the wind, I saw that it 
covered a child’s coffin. I knew where it 
wouldstop. The girl was dead. As they 
turned in at the gate, it was impossible not 
to look up to that house, and know, by its 
one open window, in which room she lay, 
and picture the coming of that fearful thing 
that was to enclose and hide her .. the 
laying her into it. . the night that must 
follow, with her straightened limbs motion- 
_less in that still chamber, and her pallid 
face waiting for that turned-back lid to 
close upon it forever. Tolook around, at 
my 6wn home, an hour after, on a table 
surrounded by healthy and happy children 
. - beloved ones still spared, still uncoffin- 
ed and with a probable to-morrow of hap- 
piness and play instead of that dread cer- 
tainty of a last going forth together and a 
return alone. . was to thank God, once 
more, with a profound feeling that no levity 
could have evaded. 

But houses are closer in the city, and 
they have their deaths in them, like this. 
And we pass daily along the street, under 
the windows of sick chambers, and close to 
thresholds that lead in where hearts are 
breaking, and beloved forms coffined and 
waiting to be borne away. Nothing comes 














to our knowledge. The brick wall shuts 
in their sorrow and its lesson. Sickness 
and death speak but to those whom they 
take away, to them and to those who have 
loved them. 

It is common to compare city and coun- 
try life, by advantages of health and con- 
venience. This-is reasonable enough ; but 
the better air that the soul necessarily 
breathes, where the fibres of neighborly re- 
cognition and sympathy have lifeand room, 
should be considered, as well. Nature 
has her sad but needed lessons, which she 
gives us thus incidentally and unsought, 
in a life not too crowded and artificial.— 
You hear them in the country always, in 
the city almost never.—[ Newburg Gaz. 











Religion. 





eternity,—his last, best birth-day, his birth 
into glory unutterable and unending. 

The saint, no less than the sinner, must 
depart this life. Ofal! the millions who 
have yet lived. two only have been trans- 
lated: and in @Whe to come, those only who 
are alive at the coming of our Lord, shall 
in the twinkling of an eye be changed, 
without tasting death; but the law is— 
and these exceptions are hardly to be nam- 
ed—that all must die. The most eminent 
saints, the men and women after God’s 
own heart; the beloved disciple, —the one 
just referred to,—who, on the eve of de- 
parture, saw the heavens open and the Son 
of Man standing on the right hand of God; 
and he who, years before decease, was 
caught up to the third heaven, have alike 
bean obliged to pass through the sanie 
door into the unseen world. It was re- 
vealed unto venerable Simeon that he 
should not see death before he had seen 
the Lord’s Christ; but the sight of him 
who is a light to lighten the Gentiles and 
the glory of Israel, made it no less neces- 
sary for him to behold the King of Terrors. 














Obituary. 
GRANDMOTHER'S LAST WORDS. 


I trust I never shall forget the last words 
of my respected grandmother. She had 
been ill some weeks when I visited her; 
and was sensible that her end was near. 
She enjoyed ina remarkable degree the - 
consolations of the religion she professed 
when young; conversed freely upon her 
death, spoke of the sweet joys of religion, 
of her Savior who never appeared before so 
lovely and precious. Jesus had been her 
trust and confidence in life, and was her 
never-failing friend and portion in death. 

I had not seen her for some months 
previous, and never more expected to see 
her in this world. The time arrived when 
it was necessary for me to leave her. I 
took her hand, already cold, with the pros- 
pect of never meeting her again, to bid her 
farewell, and after speaking to me of the 
bright world whither she was going, and 
expressing a hope to meet me there, and 
recommending me to read a certain chap- 
ter of the Bible, which speaks of the armor 
of God: our hands parted for the last time 
as she said, “ Put on the whole armor of 
God.” The sentence though short, was 
full of meaning to my soul, as I had lately 
professed Christ. I would that the above 
sentence might be so uttered as to reach 
the heart of every Christian throughout 
the world, and make an impression similar 
to that received by the writer. What 
other armor can we put on, that will so 
completely shield, as the ‘“‘ whole armor of 
God?” I would commend the influence 
of that sainted grandmother’s exemplary 
life, a life so long, so consistent, so untir- 
ing, is worthy of imitation, and its counsels 
of regard.—P. [ Watch. & Reflect. 











THE CHRISTIAN’S DEATH. 

From the “ Better Land,” by the Rev. A. C. 
Thompson of Roxbury; published by Gould & 
Lincoln :— 

Stephen, in holy calmness, in the quiet 
sublimity of a triumphant faith, prays for 
himself—* Lord Jesus, receive my spirit ;” 
prays for his murderers, “Lord, lay not 
this sin to their charge ;” bids earth good- 
night, and sinks into the repose of heaven. 
**So he giveth his beloved sleep.” In the 
hour of dissolution, every saint in Christ 
Jesus, whether sinking under a shower of 
stones, or the assaults of disease, hears a 
voice saying, “‘ Come up hither!” Befof® 
escaping from its prison, light begins to 
break in. Gleams from the sunshine of 
everlasting glory find their way to his cell. 

*O what joy!” exclaimed Dr. Gordon. 
** People have said that death is frightful. 
I look on it with pleasure. I see no mon- 
sters around me. Death! Isee no death 
at my bedside. It is that benign Savior 
waiting to take me. Icould not have a 
fear. . This is not the testimony of one 
who has nothing to live for. Iam in the 
prime of life, with comforts and friends 
around me. But the prospect of heaven is 
more than all.”” “I fear that I am sin- 
fully impatient in so‘longing after heaven ; 
but it is so glorious! Christ, not death, 
is about to take me from earth. There is 
no death to the Chrietian. That glorious 
gospel takes away death.” Such a depar- 
ture is mors sine morte,— a dying without 








though not acquainted with the family, I 


Natural fjistorp. 
A PANTHER STORY. 


‘ Aunt Ellen, tell us a story.’ 

‘A story? what sort of a one?’ 

‘A panther story,’ says Willie. 

‘Oh yes, a panther story,’ says Edgar 
and Eloise in a breath. 

‘A panfer tory,’ echoed little Della. 

‘ Well, then, a panther story it must be. 
But now you must all keep still and listen. 
When I was a little girl not larger than 
Ida, I had a dear aunty whom my sisters 
and I used to tease for stories. 

‘Once she told us about two young la- 
dies who went walking in the woods and 
saw a panther. One of them was so 
frightened that she fainted away. The 
other lady, of course, would not go and 
leave her friend to be eaten; so she staid 
with her, and the ugly beast would have 
eaten them both, if it had not been for a 
hunter who came along with a gun and 
shot the panther just as he was about to 
kill the girls. 

* Was’nt she a silly girl to faint?’ said 
my sister. ‘I’d have climbed a tree!” 

‘ But the panther could beat her climb- 
ing trees,’ said aunty. 

‘I’d ha’ run like everything, and then 
he could not get me,’ said little sister. 

‘ But,’ said my aunt, ‘he could run fas- 
ter than she could ; and perhaps the wisest 
thing she could do, was to faint, so that 











death; it is the believer's birth-day of 


the panther could eat her when she did 
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THE YOUTH'S 





COMPANION. 








not know anything about it.” 

‘I would have put my arms around his 
neck, and squeezed him to death!’ said I 
very confidingly, ‘1 would’nt have been a 
bit afraid.’ 

Some time after that, m ther sent me 
to the brook to wash some lettuce. The 
path to the brook led through a piece of 
woods, and there were trees around the 
spring. WhenI got within sight of it, I 
saw perched on the end of a logthat jutted 
out over the dipping hole, such a frightful 
animal! one glance convinced me it was a 
panther! Did’nt I drop the pan of lettuce, 
and run home? I don'tthink I ever ran 
so fast before. As soon as I could get 
breath enough to speak, I told my mother 
what a fearful monster I had seen—that it 
had such large, fiery eyes, and was twice 
as large as uncle John’s dog, and I was 
sure it was a panther.’ 

‘Why, child,’ said mother, ‘uncle 
John’s dog is large enough to make two 
panthers.’ 

Aunty looked up very smilingly and 
whispered to me, ‘ Let’s go and fetch it to 
the house; for, of course, our brave little 
girl put her arms around its neck and 
squeezed it to death.’ : 

How foolish [ felt. My terror was gone 
in amoment, and without saying a word, 
I followed father and mother to the spring. 
There on that same projecting log, sat a 
fat racoon, watching the trout in the brook, 
and thinking, no doubt, what a nice din- 
ner they would make him. But poor 
cooney did not live to eat his dinner.— 
Father killed him with a club, and took 
him home, and the next day he made a 
dinner for us. 

After that, for a long time, if ever I was 
lazy and hesitated about starting when 
mother sent me for water, she would ask 
me ifI was afraid of meeting another rac- 
coon. 

‘ Tell it again, tell it again,’ saida num- 
ber of little voices. 

‘Oh, not now; but by and by, if you 
like my stories I will tell you another.’ 

[Little Pilgrim. 














Editorial 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


IMPORTANCE OF ORDER. 


“ Order is heaven’s first law,” says the an- 
cient maxim, and how important a one it is. 
Were there no order, what would this beauti- 
fu! world be? surely not the pleasant place 
that it now is ; everything would be in confu- 
sion, and the many pleasant scenes that we 
now enjoy, would lose all their charms to us, 
and life itself would become a burden. The 
planets and stars, instead of moving on in the 
same unchangeable course that they have 
done for ages, would lose their power of gra- 
vitation, and mingle together in one promiscu- 
ous mass, We may imagine such a state of 
things, before the creation, when the world was 
“* without form and void.” How important, 
then, that the habit of order should be cultivat- 
ed by all, especially young persons, since a 
habit, whether good or bad, once formed, is 
rarely if ever broken, 

lam about to relate to you a story, illustrat- 
ing the previous remarks, about a young Miss 
She was a member of a Sabbath-school in the 
city of S——m, and although having many 
good qualities, yet was disorderly. Upon re- 
turning from school, her bonnet was thrown 
one way, her shawl another. Her friends often 
talked to her of this habit, and urged her to 
reform, but they met with little success, for if 
a person gets into such habits it is very hard 
to break themselves of it. 

One Sabbath, after returning from church, 
instead of putting her things away safely, that 
she might know where to find them the next 
Sabbath, she stopped to talk with one of her 
cousins, who were there, and almost unconsci- 
ously dropped her bonnet upon the floor, behind 
the door. The parlor being connected with the 
sitting-room by folding doors, which were kept 
constantly open, it was not noticed till the 
next day, while the room was being swept. It 
was thought best, however, not to mention it 
to her, and it was allowed to stay there till the 
next Sabbath. When the time came to go to 
church, behold, no bonnet was to be found; 
she.asked her aunts and cousins if they had 
seen it; one of them knew nothing about it, 
and told her so; the others evaded the ques- 














tion by telling her they supposed it was where 
she put it. This, however, afforded no relief, 
and she could see no alternative but to wear 
her every day one, which she fortunately had 
put away where she could find it. At this 
crisis, the one who had not been informed of 
the whereabouts of the missing article, was let 
into the secret, andlaving compassion on the 
feelings of the poor girl, told her of it. Her 
mortification and chagrin, however, at being 
thus exposed before all her friends, were so 
great that she has not since given occasion to 
be spoken to of the bad habit, and it is hoped 
that the change will be permanent. If any of 
iny young readers are addicted to the same bad 
habit, let me ask them to break it off at onee, 
and not wait till some such mortifying occur- 
rence takes place, for if such habits become 
fixed, it is almost impossible to break them off, 
and the most mortifying occurrences may often 
ensue. E.— Boston. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Westminster, Mass., Oct. 17, 1854. 

Mr. Willis, Sir—Enclosed is three dollars 
with which to pay for the Companion until 
Aug., 1855. I fear if all were as tardy as we 
have been, the Companion would not only have 
to “ go to bed without its supper,” but arise in 
the morning and find no breakfast. ; 

I hope it will forgive all past negligence, 
and still continue its weekly visits, and it shall 
be more promptly paid in future. 

Tueovore S. Woep. 


Suffield, Ct. Sept. 26, 1854. 
Mr. Willis, Dear Sir.—It is now three years 
since I began to take your paper, and I prize 
its weekly visits very highly. Enclosed is one 
doflar for another year; and may God bless 
you and your little paper is the prayer of your 


subscriber, Rots A. Sykes. 
TR 








Variety. 
DESPISING HOUSEHOLD DUTIES, 


From a variety of causes, nothing is more 
common than to find American women who 
have not the slightest idea of household duties. 
A writer thus alludes to this subject: “In this 
neglect of household cares American females 
stand alone. A German Jady, no matter how 
high her rank, never forgets that domestic la- 
bors conduce to the health of body and mind 
alike. An English lady, whether she be only 
a gentleman’s wife, or a duke’s, does not des- 
pise the household, and even though she has a 
housekeeper, devotes a portion of her time to 
this, her true, her happiest sphere. It is re- 
served for our republican fine ladies to be more 
choice than even their monarchial and aristo- 
cratic sisters. The result is a lassitude of 
mind often as fatal to health as the neglect of 
bodily exercise. The wife who leaves her 
household care8 to the servants, pays the pen- 
alty which has been affixed to idleness since 
the foundation of the world, and either wilts 
away from ennui, or is driven into all sorts of 
= follies to find employment for the 
mind. 
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WHO IS HAPPY. 

Never believe what foolish companions will 
sometimes tell you, that to love the Bible and 
serve God will make you dull and sad. How 
can it? Is ita sad thing to have a Father in 
heaven who loves and cares for you, to have a 
Savior who suffers you to come to him, and 
will take you tobe with him forever ?—Sor- 
rowful, toknow that your sins are forgiven, 
that you have always near you an Almight 
Friend ?—And at the last, when, young or old, 
you come to die, and weeping friends stoop 
down to say farewell, will it make you unhappy 
to be able to whisper, even if you. can say no 
more, “I am going to heaven?” No, no; never 
believe it. 

——@—— 


GETTING OVER IT FINELY. 

‘Why, Alfred, how could you tell mother 

t wrong story ? said Lucy Somers to her 
brother. ‘You know you did eat one of the 
apples that was in the fruit dish, yet you told 
mother you did not. 

‘ Now, Lucy, I did not tell any lie about it 
at all. You know mother asked me if I took 
one of the apples from the dish, and I said No. 
And that was true; for the a ple rolled off 
from the top of the dish when I it the table, 
and I picked it up from the floor. Mother 
did’nt ask me if ate one, but if I took one 
from the dish. So you see I got along finely 
with it,and told nothing but the truth.’ 

Yes, but the boy knew that he meant to de- 
ceive his mother, and that made it a falsehood. 
I don’t think he will get along so finely with 
his own conscience, or with him who searches 
and tries the heart. God knows what we mean, 
as well as what we say. 

—— 


a WEL Wet ee A LIE” : 
A little boy, na ugustus, was sent 
his mother iP come milk. Robert wished 2 
go instead of his brother Augustus, and when 





they got into the street, tried to force the 
pitcher out of his hand. Augustus held the 
pitcher fast, till at last it was broken to pieces 
in the scuffle, by falling on the ground. Au- 
gustus began to cry bitterly. A woman who 
was in the street, and saw how it heppened, 
pitied poor Augustus, and being a woman who 
did not fear God, she told him to say, when he 
got home, that the woman who sola the milk 
had broken the pitcher. Augustus wiped his 
eyes, and looking steadfastly at the woman, 
said, “ That would be telling a lie; I will tell 
the truth, then my mother will not scold me; 
but if she should, I would rather be scolded 
than tell a lie.—[S. S. Adv. 


—_—o———_ 


VISITS WITHOUT PRAYER. 

Mr. Eliot was eminent for prayer ; and when- 
ever any remarkable difficulty lay before him, 
he took the way of prayer, in order to encoun- 
ter and overcome it; being of Dr. Preston’s 
mind, “That when he would have any great 
things to be accomplished, the best policy is 
to work by an engine which the world sees no- 
thing of.” When he heard any important news, 
he usually said, “Let us turn all this into 
prayer.” And if he came toa house where he 
was intimately acquainted, he used frequently 
to say, ‘“‘ Come, let us not have a visit without 
a prayer. Let us, before we part, pray for the 
blessing of heaven on our family.” 
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“D0 YOU EVER PRAY?” 

Some years ago, in the county of Perth, 
Scotland, a pious clergyman, two ladies, and a 
butcher were seated in a stage travelling be- 
tween Dundee and Perth. The butcher, in 
the course of conversation, said something that 
was immoral and unbecoming. The clergy- 
man, by way of reproof, expressed himself in 
the above words, “ Do you ever pray?” Dur- 
ing the remainder of the journey, the butcher 
remained quiet. The same reproof might be 
advantageously used at any time by Christians, 
when exposed to profane or ungodly company. 

—p———— 


IMPARTIAL TESTIMONY. 


The celebrated Claude, a French Statesman, 
said on his death-bed, “I have carefully ex- 
amined all religions. Noone appears to me 
worthy of the wisdom of God, and capable of 
leading men to happiness, but the Christian 
religion. I have diligently studied Popery and 
Protestantism. The Protestant religion is, I 
think, the only good religion. It is all found- 
ed on the Holy Scriptures, the word of God.— 
From this, as from a fountain, all religion must 
be drawn. Scripture is the root, the Protest- 
ant religion is the trunk and branches of the 
tree. lt becomes you all to be steady to it.” 
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A GOVERNOR HONORED. 

Hon. William Ellsworth, while governor of 
the State of Connecticut, instructed a Bible 
class from week to week in one of the Congre- 
gationa] churches of Hartford. He remarked, 
that when he quitted the gubernatorial chair In 
the State-house, and came before the class to 
teach them the word of God, he felt that he was 
not going down, but going up. 

————_>—_—_. 


TO DRIVE AWAY RATS. 

A friend has just informed the Rural New 
Yorker of a plan he adopted to get rid of rats. 
His premises swarmed with them. He took a 
small fish-hook, attached to a fine wire, and 
suspended on ita piece of cheese, letting it 
hang about a foot from the ground. One of 
the rats leaped at it and was hooked, and set 
up such a horrible squeal, noise, and rattle, 
that all the rest forsook him and fled. Nota 
rat remained on the premises. 

—>————- 


Resienation.— The Rev. Joseph Alleine, 
being asked by a friend, how he could be con- 
tented to be so long under such weaknesses as 
he then suffered, answered, “ What! is God 
my father, Jesus Christ my Savior, and the 
Spirit my sweet friend, my comforter, and 
sanctifier, and heaven my inheritance, and shall 
I not be content without limbs and health ?>— 
Through grace Iam fully satisfied with my 
Fathey’s pleasure.” ‘To another who p 
a similar question, he said, “I have chosen 
God, and he is become mine, and 1 know with 
whom I have trusted myself, which is enough. 
He is an unreasonable wretch that cannot be 
content with God, — he had nothing else. 
My interest in God is all my joy.” 
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CLIPPINGS. 


A Severe Resuxe.—Fletcher, Bishop of 
Nismes, was the son of a chandler. A proud 
duke once endeavored to mortify the prelate, 
by saying at the levee that he smelt of tallow ; 
to which the other replied, “‘ My lord, { am the 
son of a chandler, ’tis true; and if your lord- 
ship had been the same, you would have re- 
mained a tallow-chandler all the days of your 
life.” 

Little children are ladders of garlands, on 
which angels descend to our hearts, and with- 
out them, such communication would be utter- 
ly lost.—[Mrs. Child. 


If I can set an example of cheerfulness and 
submission under the infirmities of old age, 


said one, it may be more useful than my best 
sermons. 
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man 
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Poverty wants some, luxury many, and ayy 


all things. 


Zeal witliout knowledge, is like haste t 


in the dark.—[Newton. 


Virtue is like a rich stone, best plain set, 


“ 


To say well is good; to do well is better: 


Love labor, ’tis thy friend. 








Poetry. 








THE TIME OF PRAYER. 


“ Prayer reveals the noms of the day! 


Prayer drives the dangers o 


the night away" 
When the morning sunbeam shineth, 
On the fragrance laden air, 
And thou art refreshed with slumber, 
Then should be a time of prayer. 
When the sun with noon-tide splendor. 
Fils all vision everywhere, : 
And thou needed rest art taking, 
That may be a time of prayer! 


When the day’s declining shadows, 
End thy labors, toil, and care ; 
Ere thou seekest wonted slumber, 
Bow the knee in humble prayer! 
Should the midnight ever find thee 
Wakeful on thy couch—Oh! there, 
There’s a time for solemn musing, 
That’s the time for secret prayer! 


When in health and bouyant gladness, 
Life is joyous, bright and fair, 
That should be a time to utter 
Thankful gratitude in prayer! 
When afflicted, pained and wounded— 
Yea, when sickness lays thee bare, 
Doubt not, fear not, but confiding, 
Breathe thy soul in earnest prayer! 


Should’st thou ever be exposed 
To the world’s delusive snare, 
Or its wily arts perplex thee, 
That’s the time for urgent prayer! 
When the Holy Spirit woos thee, 
In thy closet, lonely there, 
Or, before asseinbled thousands, 
Then engage in fervent prayer! 


In the walks of life, wherever 
They may lead, though dark or fair~ 
In the forest, on the highway, 
Ever keep a heart of prayer! 
Thou wilt find it a consoling, 
All sustaining guardian here— 
Tis the master-key of heaven ! 
Pure, confiding, ardent prayer. 
———= 


WHO MAKES THE FLOWERS GROW. 


I had a border planted round, 

A little plot.of garden ground, 

And when I'd plucked out every weed, 
I sow’d in it a single seed. 


For many a day I watched in vain, 
There never fella drop of rain ; 
Though buried warmly down below, 
My little seed could aever grow. 


At last there came a rainy day, 
The big drops hung on every spray 
And then my little seed, I found, 
Had sprouted up above the ground. 


I watch’d and tended it with care, 
And ny y it flourish’d there! 
Branch after branch around it spread, 
And covered all the garden bed. 


Its buds and rosy blossoms hung 
Like silken tassels, loosely swung ; 
And everybody came and praised 
The gorgeous flower that I had raised. 


But it was God who made it grow, 
Who made its lovely blossoms blow: 
And [had cherished it in vain 
Without his sunshine and his rain. 
Aunt Effie’s Gift. 





PUNCTUALITY. 


The clock has struck, I cannot stay; 
O, let me rise and haste away ; 

I'll quit my bed, and Jeave my home. 
The hour of school at length is come. 


-1 would be there when prayer begins, 
To seek the pardon of my sins ; 

I'd ask the favor of tae Lord, 

And pray t@ understand his word. 


O, shall my teachers wait in vain, _, 
While my neglect must give them pail: 
No; let me rather strive to be 

The first that in the class they see. 
These Sabbath-days will soon be o’er, 
And I shall go to school no more ; 

I would not, then, endure the pain 
Of having spent my time in _ 
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